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COLLEGE BUSINESS MANAGE- 


MENT—AS A PROFESSION 


Higher education in the United States has grown 


into the dimensions of a large industry. In scope of 
financial operations, in number of people required 
for its services, and in number of people served, 

is an activity It has had its 


great impact, however, on our economic, social, and 


of major significance. 


cultural life where it takes a position of prime im- 
an exclusive role in the neces- 
Beyond these, 
an important place in prep- 
aration for numerous occupations and in general 
preparation for business, industrial, agricultural, and 
other pursuits where formal training may not be an 
absolute requirement. 


portance. It assumes 
sary training for many professions. 


however, it is acquiring 


Higher education, however, has moved out beyond 
its basie role of providing training for specifie in- 
dividuals. It has entered new fields, particularly re- 
search and investigation, on the one hand, and public 
service and dissemination of information, on the other. 


by 
LLOYD MOREY 
COMPTROLLER AND PROFESSOR OF 
ACCOUNTANCY, 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Technological progress has had many of its roots in 


the edueational laboratories of 
sities. 


colleges and univer- 
These are now feeling the demand upon them 
for more and deeper study into the myriad problems 
which lend themselves to scholarly and objective in- 
quiry and experiment. The publie has also become 


more conscious of the value of higher education and 


looks to it for advice, assistance, information, and 
guidance on every conceivable question. 

With the growth of such external demands upon 
colleges and universities and the consequent growth 
of internal programs of activity, has also come the 
that such institutions render to 
and to their personnel, 


increase in services 
These functions 
bookstores, 
hospitals, recreational programs, and other so-called 
activities. 


themselves 
are expressed in residences, food services, 


auxiliary Furthermore the activities are 
not confined to classroom or laboratory instruction. 


These must often be supplemented by such operations 
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as hospitals, clinics, farms, shops, laboratory schools, 
airports, radio and television stations, and other fa- 
cilities through which practical demonstrations of sub- 
jects of training are made immediately and con- 
tinuously available. 

There was a time not so long ago when the simple 


and compact organization and programs of most in- 


stitutions of higher education were possible of man- 
agement by governing boards, executive officers, and 
faculties with very little trained administrative as 
sistance, Within the century that situation has ma 
terially changed. Educational business administra- 
tion has become an important field of service. Hardly 
any college ean be found which does not have a full- 
time person in a major position of this kind with at 
least a few assistants. In the larger institutions at 
least one executive position of major importance is 
the rule, ordinarily with several administrative posi- 
tions of considerable importance, supported by a well 
developed staff. 

In 1912 the first professional organization of col 
lege and university business officers was established, 
now known as the Central Association. Since then 
three other regional associations and a Negro asso- 
ciation have been established in addition to separate 
organizations for purchasing officers, physical-plant 
officers, personnel officers, and housing administra 
tors. A 


has developed. 


substantial literature of reference material 
A valuable periodical, College and 
University Business, is now available. A committee 
is now preparing a manual on business operations. 
The several different associations have established a 
federation through which activities are co-ordinated 
on a national seale, 

Some years ago the Central Association went on 
record with a statement of its purpose, which may also 
be accepted as the underlying philosophy of the pro 
fession of college and university business adminis 
tration: 

Recognizing the importance of business administration 
to the fullest success of colleges and universities, this 
association interprets its purposes and responsibilities 
to be: 

1. To develop and improve principles and practices of 
educational business administration; and 

2. To foster and maintain educational business admi 
istration as a profession with professional ideals and 
standards so that it will most effectively serve the edu 
cational objectives of institutions of higher learning. 


While edueational business management is a dis- 
tinet voeation with at least certain professional char 
acteristics, it cannot be thought of separately from 
the educational operations and objectives of the in- 
stitution. Every educational move within a college 
or university has financial consequences, and every 
major business policy affects the educational pro- 
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gram in some particular. Business management 
exists to serve the educational program by conserving 
resources, by providing accurate and up-to-date 
financial data, by actively supervising the auxiliary 
and service activities, and by shouldering as much as 
possible of the burden of business administration 
incident to educational operations. 

The educational administration, on the other hand, 
should seek the advice of the business office on the 
financial implications of their proposals, and both 
they and the business officials must realize that the 
business management of a college or university is 


The 


educational officer also has a major responsibility 


one of the phases of educational management. 


to keep his expenditures within his budget and to 
observe the procedures established by the business 
officer as necessary for accurate records and system- 
atic handling of business transactions. Ejfeetive in- 
stitutional administration can be achieved in the long 
run only if the several educational and business 
officials become acquainted with one another’s sepa- 
rate, as well as common problems, and earn the re- 
spect of one another by acting co-operatively, sensibly, 
and with good will for the best interests of the in- 
stitution as a whole. 

A chief business officer must realize that his de- 
partment exists as a service to the institution, not as 
an end in itself. He must be able to meet and pro- 
mote satisfactory relationships with a wide varicty 
of persons, as well as handle or direct the handling 
of a multitude of details. He should be competent 
and willing to exercise a sympathetic and intelligent 
He should 
be a party in the counsel on all major matters of 


interest in all the work of the institution. 
policy. The way should be open for him to express 
an opinion on all subjects which affect directly or 
indirectly the resources or facilities of the institution. 
He should not be armed with power, however, to 
curtail or hinder educational undertakings, except 
as proposals relating thereto go beyond budgetary 
provisions or conflict with legal restrictions or with 
established institutional policies. 
Although in a properly organized and adminis- 
tratively unified organization the business officer is 
under the president, he also has a certain responsi- 
The board must look 
to him for a continuous independent check that its 


bility to the governing board. 


actions have been carried out and that all financial 
and business transactions are correct and in aecord 
with board policies. He is the board’s internal audi- 
tor and he is subject to outside audit. His financial 
reports are to the board as much as to the president 
and other officers. 

Just as the operations of an institution of higher 
education are diverse, so are the responsibilities of a 
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They divide themselves rather 
ach 


business character. 


naturally into various groups, more or less 
specialized and distinct in itself. 
Financial functions —The functions almost uni- 


versally handled by the business office are: 


2. Control of budget operation. 

3. Collection of institutional income. 

4. Preaudit of expenditures. 

5. Accounting and preparation of all financial reports. 


1. Assistance in budget preparation. 
a 


6. Internal check and audit. 


7. Inventories of property. 


Other financial functions.—Additional funetions 
with which the business office should be associated, 
but for which it, as a rule, will not be fully or inde- 
pendently responsible : 


1. Functional supervision of business phases of depart- 
mental operations. In this group are farms, creameries, 
cafeterias, intercollegiate athletics, and medical school 
hospitals. Operating responsibility is in some educa- 
tional department, the business officer prescribing busi- 
ness procedures, advising on financial policies and check- 
ing transactions. 


» 


2. Management of finantial phases of student Joan 


funds. The business office should pass on the financial 
conditions of proposed loans and collect principal and 
interest. 


3. Finanees of 


The 
office should keep or audit the accounts of student organi 


student organizations. business 
zations. 

The business officer, 
of the 
or assist in management of invest 


4. Management of investments. 


either directly or in assistance to a committee 
board, should manage 
ments of institutional funds, including real properties. 
Frequently provision is made for outside investment 


counsel, 


Purchasing and stores.—The business office should 
buy, or supervise and approve the buying of, all 
supplies and equipment and should direct or have 
supervision over all storerooms and warehouses. 

Management of service and auriliary activities.— 
As a the 


financial supervision over these activities and partici- 


minimuin business officer should exercise 
pate in development of policies: 

1. General service activities, such as printing plant, 
blueprinting and other duplicating service, mailing room 
and campus messenger service. 

2, Management of business phases of auxiliary activi 
ties. In this group are student unions, residence halls, 
dining halls, bookstores, and activities that serve students 
and faculty. Many involve educational relationships, so 
that co-operation with other divisions is essential. 


Management of physical plant. 


The chief busi 
ness officer is often given supervision over the operation 
and maintenance of the physical plant. 


1. Plant operation and maintenance, 


2. Management of new construction and expansion. 
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The chief business officer also may be given supervision 

over new construction and other activities relating to 

plant expansion. 
Management of 


nonac ade mic 


-While 


nonacademie personnel management is rapidly be 


pe rsonn 


coming a specialized activity, it is often placed under 
the chief business officer. 
business functions.— 


General ; Under this head 


the many business items which fall to a business offi- 


are 


cer: Insurance—property, liability, and welfare; 
security systems—retirement, death, and disability; 
relations with governmental authorities—local, state, 
Federal; contracts of all kinds; financing—bond is- 
sues, ete.; accidents and damage elaims; research con- 
tracts, especially with Federal agencies. 

It is obvious from this diverse list that m 
Among 


accounting, purehe iv, 


spe 
cialties appear. these may be recognized— 
plant management, manage- 
ment of auxiliary activities (this group alone involves 


food 


personnel an 


several specialties, such as housing, service, 
bookstores), investment management, 
agement. Obviously a complete knowledge of all 
these specialties cannot be found in any one person. 
Yet there are few institutions, no matter how simall, 
Each of these 


looked upon as a suitable area of training for top 


that eseape any of them. may be 
responsibility in business management. 
One of the most important phases of aecounting 


and financial reporting in colleges and universities 


is to see that these things are done in aceordanece with 
recognized standards or “generally 
ples.” 


accepted prinei- 
Fortunately, such standards and principles 
have been developed by business officers acting jointly 
through the 1935 National Committee on Standard 
Reports and again in recent years through the Com- 
mittee for the Manual of College and University 
Business Administration. 


had a profound influence on this area of activity, and 


The original 1935 volume 


no college or university should feel content with its 
accounts and reports unless they conform substan- 
tially to these standards. The new volume is in press! 
and will bring these matters up to date. 

The functioning of any activity depends on people, 
and an organization is only as good as the people in 
it. An educational institution is not famous for its 
buildings or its budget, but for its faculty and its 
alumni. A business office does not function because 
of its machines or ledgers, but beeause of its staff. 
Only as they are capable and efficient and work to- 
gether does it produce good results. 


Instanees of notable success in collece business 


management ean be cited in which previous experience 
Most 


institutional administrators believe, however, that the 


had been entirely in commercial enterprises. 


1 American Council on Edueation, Washington, D, € 
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best experience background is to be obtained in college 
university business offices. Experience in a com- 
mercial business, while not without value, is of less 
importance because of the opposite primary aims o! 
nstitutional and commercial operations, the one be- 
ing to spend available funds wisely, the other to show 
a financial profit. A person too narrowly indoctri- 
nated with the idea of earning a protit or showing a 
surplus may work distinct harm in an educational 
institution. 
Two types of institutional experience may be dis 
cerned, The employee in the business office of a 
large institution probably will become a specialist in 
accounting, in- 


The employee 


some one phase, such as purchasing, 
vestinents, or some other department. 


of a small institution, by foree of cireumstances, 1s 


likely to become reasonably familiar with every phase 
of operation. The advantage of experience in a large 
office is that a sense of organization becomes a part 
mplovee’s outlook, as well as highly speciai- 


n one phase of operations. Experience 


naller office also has advantages in its breadth, 


even though it lacks the training that develops the 


sense of organization and the specialization cited here. 
Academic training is desirable in preparation for 
college business adininistration. One who aspires to 


responsibility in an educational institution should 
While there is as 


raining, many 


himself POssess a college degree. 
yet no specific course of academic 
areas of study, especially business, engineering, ©: 
law, are advantageous. Home study, both formal and 
informal (as for C.P.A.), and graduate study also 
are worth while. 

A number of institutions have offered individual 
courses designed to aid in preparation for college 
business management. Numerous practical workshops 
have been held, one of which, at the University of 
Omaha, this year offered graduate credit for work 
No however, so far as is 


done in it. institution, 


Shorter Papers. 
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known, has developed a complete program of train- 
ing leading to a degree. 

One of the reasons for this situation probably is 
that institutional boards and executives have not yet 
come to the realization that persons with such a 
background, personal qualities being reasonably 
equal, are better fitted for these positions than are 
others without such experience. Appointments to 
major vacancies are still made to a considerable ex- 
tent from other fields rather than from institutional 
offices. 

Probably lack of 


needs has resulted in choosing persons from the gen- 


understanding of institutional 
eral business world, with no experience in educational 
administration, to fill such Possibly boards 
have failed to find within the ficld persons of adequate 
Whatever the 
and presidents still seek to fill positions of this kind 
Rarely do they limit 


posts. 


promise. reason, governing boards 
from a wide variety of sources. 
themselves to persons who have had actual training 
for this field work or actual experience in it. 
Institutional officers should do all in their power 
When 
have vacancies in their organizations, they should 
endeavor to fill them by promotion from their own 


to overcome this difficulty. business officers 


personnel or by selection of persons from business 
offices of other institutions. Executive officers and 
boards should follow the same practice with respect 


All 


strive to develop among administrators and boards 


to major business positions. concerned should 
responsible for filling vacant positions the recogni- 
tion that this is a field of specialized serviee, that 
preparation for it is possible and desirable, and that 
the proper educational preparation plus experience 
in subordinate positions will be given primary con- 
sideration when candidates are considered for vacan- 
cies. Only when that condition is reached will en- 
couragement be given to competent young persons to 
choose this field as a vocation and to institutions to 
provide suitable training for it. 





THE ERADICATION OF MISINFORMATION 


Artruur EK. LEAN 


University of Michigan 


It ain’t ignorance that causes all the trouble in this 
world; it’s the things that folks know that ain't so.— 
Josh Billings 

Ir the estimable Mr. Billings was right—and we 
suspect that there is more than a modicum of truth 


in his statement—he has pointed up a lamentable 


state of affairs, and it behooves us as educators to 
explore the causes and remedies therefor. 

How soon in life do people begin to accumulate 
their stores of misinformation? At a very early age, 
as any observant parent can testify. One need not 
listen long to the conversation of children before de- 
tecting evidence of misstatement of facet, incorrect 
quotation, generalizing from insufficient data, falla- 
cious reasoning, and so on. (For that matter, of 
course, the identical foibles are equally discernible in 
a good many adults.) 
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What the sources of this misinformation? 


Needless to say, they are legion. 


are 
Children sometimes 
draw erroneous conclusions from personal observa- 
tion; they are easily influenced by the statements of 
their parents and other well-meaning but often igno- 
rant elders, by the gratuitous assertions of their play- 
mates, and before long by the authoritarian character 
of the instruction they receive in most educational 
institutions. 

Adults, too, are beset on all sides by superstition 
and error. Popular misconceptions are common (such 
as, “Lightning never strikes twice in the same place’) 
and are implicitly believed by the uncritical. Through 
media of mass communication like newspapers, movies, 
radio, and television, we are bombarded with exag- 
geration and distortion, with “slanted” information in 
the news, with oversimplification of issues in the 
editorials, with plausible, pseudo-scientifie claptrap in 
advertising. 

Most adults regard the school as an agency estab- 
lished by society for the primary purpose of impart- 
ing information to the young. This frame of refer- 
ence results in popular emphasis upon the acquisi- 
tion of subject matter: Miss Smith is lauded as a 
good teacher “because she makes you learn,” and 
Jones School is condemned “because you don’t learn 
anything there.” Specious judgments like these dis- 
regard the true nature of the learning process, for 


learning of one sort or another goes on willy-nilly, 
regardless of the efforts of teachers, textbooks, and 
schools to promote or retard it. 


How is it possible for schools with their teachers 
and textbooks to contribute to the average human 
Think back over 


your own school days; remember some of those neu- 


being’s store of misinformation? 


rotie, prejudiced “characters” to whom your formal 
education was entrusted and some of the textbooks to 
which you were subjected. Did your science teacher 
tell you (as ours did) that water always freezes at 
32 degrees Fahrenheit? Did your American history 
textbooks present an objective, unbiased picture of 
such topics as the Civil War, our relations with the 
neighboring countries of Canada and Mexico, and 
our international policies? 

How, then, can the school aid in the eradication of 
misinformation? To begin with, it must needs take 
the child as he comes to it, already burdened, even at 
the tender age of five or six, with a complex of ae- 
What it 


does with him—the kind of educational experience it 


cumulated misconceptions and prejudices. 


provides for him—will to a great extent determine 
whether his store of misinformation will continue to 
increase daily or whether he will develop into a well- 
informed, enlightened adult. 


The kind of educational experience provided for the 
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child must inevitably reflect the school’s educational 
philosophy. Is it completely authoritarian, dispens- 
ing ready-made, predigested “truth” for rote memo- 
rization and mechanical parroting-back (the process 
has also been called “regurgitation”)? Are unques- 
tioning 
child? 


what many of us found most reprehensible during 


acceptance and obedience demanded of the 


Such ipse dirit methods are reminiscent of 


military service, where we encountered an obseurantist 
system which too often ignored the question of in- 
trinsie validity and worth of actions, information, and 
decisions, placing its sole emphasis on the superficial 


known in 


aspects of rank and protocol. (A ease is 
which two lieutenant-colonels delayed the transmission 
of important information over the telephone until 
they compared “dates of rank” and thus determined 
which of them would have to address the other as 
“Sir” !) 

It is characteristic of human nature to yearn for 
fixed truth, for finality. We like to feel that things 
are settled, that we can depend upon indefinite con- 
tinuance of the status quo. We associate mutation 
with depreciation, as in the words of the well-known 
hymn, “Change and decay in all around I see.” And 
yet we know that change is inevitable and that its 
effects are not necessarily pejorative per s 

This enduring mutability of all things is particu- 
larly reflected in the rapidity of modern technological 
development. New processes, new syntheses, new in- 
The fantastic 
science fiction of yesterday is today’s commonplace 


terpretations are constantly evolving. 
actuality. Some books are out of date even before 
they can be published. 

It is only the part of wisdom, then, for us to be 
wary of dogmatism at any time, from any source. In 
all fairness to ourselves and our students, let us think 
Let us apply 
the scientifie method more realistically; let us utilize 


critically as individuals and as teachers. 


the tentative hypothesis and be ready to revise and 
Let 
us be properly skeptical of self-eonstituted authority 


reconstruct when such a procedure is indicated. 


with its claims to omniscience and infallibility. In 
confronting error and superstition wherever we find 
them, let us realize that they are fostered by ignorance 
and fear, and let us challenge them as they are chal- 
lenged in the words of the popular song, “It ain’t 
necessarily so!” 

Must such a course of action involve an abnegation 
of faith? 
tie approach to life and its problems, including the 


Certainly not; it simply advocates a realis- 
educative process. Through its application both chil- 
dren and adults may succeed in materially reducing 
their accumulated stores of misinformation, and that 
We see 
Too many of us know too 


is a consummation devoutly to be wished. 
through a glass, darkly. 


many things that aren’t so. 
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THE NATIONAL COMMISSION ON 
ACCREDITING: ITS PURPOSE 
AND PROGRAM 


RAYMOND WALTERS 


University of Cincinnati 


AN important new foree has come into being in 
It is the National Com- 


The commission represents 


American higher education, 
mission on Acerediting. 
various phases of higher edueation, having as insti- 
tutional members about 1,200 colleges and universities 
and as constituent members seven national associa- 
Association of Ameriean Colleges, Association 


National 


Association of 


tions: 


of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, 


Association of State Universities, 
Urban Uni- 


Colleges, 


American Universities, Association of 


versities, American Association of Junior 
and Association of Teacher Education Institutions. 
With accrediting in all fields of higher education 
as their common concern, these institutions and asso- 
ciations several years ago set up the National Cor 
to examine 


present practices of acerediting with special refer- 


Mission as a co-operative enterprise: (a) 


ence to the increase in the number of accrediti 





agencies and (b) to develop a program tor construe 
tive procedure in the future. 


At a 


Comm 


general membership meeting of the National 
ion held last January 8 at Washington, D. C., 


fundamental problems were discussed. The principle 


was then set forth by the president of the comm 
sion, Reuben G. Gustavson, chancellor, the Univer 
sity of Nebraska, that “the roots of sound educa- 


tion jare| 


bh ologie al and 


deep in the humanities and the physical, 
ovial sciences.” He expressed anxiety 
about “the growing tendeney to overemphasize sp 
cialized vocational education as a part of preprofe 


ional preparation, . Basie considerations for edu- 


cation in a free society demand that the integrity of 
the institution as a whole must be preserved.” Ac 


} ’ 
COradINne i 





y, “responsibility for educational policies and 
their implementation must lie within the institutions 
of higher added 


that these institutions “must always be willing to ob- 


education.” President Gustavson 
t of council from agencies outside.” 


National 


Gustavson declared that “the whole purpose ot ae- 


tain the bes 


As to the Commission itself, President 


crediting is to raise standards of education, and we 
must never set up any body that will interfere with 
the basie right and challenge that American institu- 
tions face. The strength of America lies in its free 


dom.” Similar principles were expressed by the see- 


retary of the commission, Cloyd H. Marvin, president, 
the George Washington University, and others. 

Secretary Marvin quoted the conclusion of the Na- 
tional Commission that “there are too many accredit- 
ing agencies; that “agencies not only eredit colleges 
and schools but schools ... and departments thereof, 
and more recently individuals.” These agencies tend 
to duplicate accrediting procedures, cover the same 
ground, use standards “largely quantitative and super- 
ficial”; and are developing into a guild system “for 
professional and economic protection of the members 
of the profession.” They are “forcing colleges and 
universities to sacrifice cultural objectives and meth- 
ods for professional ones.” The growing costs levied 
by these agencies “impose an excessive burden on the 
budgets of our institutions.” 

At a regular meeting of the National Commission, 
held at Chicago on June 28, a program developed by 


the executive committee, “pursuant to the goals set 


forth in the [commission’s] constitution,” was pro- 
posed and unanimously adopted by the 32 commis- 


sioners in attendance. The program had the hearty 


approval also of the half-dozen members present, 
representing the National Committee of Regional 
Accrediting Associations, with which the National 
Commission has been in close touch. 

The educational convictions which have animated 
the National Commission’s program were stated by 
Aceredit- 


ing should be done eventually upon the basis of look- 


President Gustavson somewhat as follows: 


ing at the educational institution as a whole; the 


present mode of segmental accrediting is far from 
acerediting should be in the 
The 


logical 


desirable. Control of 


hands of edueators themselves. regional ae- 
channel 
These 


associations should assume gradually the responsibility 


erediting associations! provide a 


through which acerediting should be handled. 
for accrediting an institution as a whole. The trans- 
fer of responsibility from present professional aec- 
crediting agencies will require varying periods of 
time. 

In presenting the program of the executive com-, 
mittee, Secretary Marvin reminded the commissioners 
that educational accrediting has been developing in 
the United States for 40 years; the work of the Na- 
tional Commission should proceed slowly, with the ex- 


ereise of patience by all concerned. 


1 These regional associations are as follows: Middle 
States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools; 
New England Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools; North Central Association of Colleges and See- 
ondary Schools; Northwest Association of Secondary and 
Higher Schools; Southern Association of Colleges and 


Secondary S hools. 
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The program of the National Commission may be 


summarized as follows: The commission recommends: 


A. That the national accrediting agencies be separated 
into groups: 

Group I includes ‘‘agencies which are expected to ad- 
vise with and participate in accrediting activities under 
the direction of the regional associations [which] will be 


the final accreditiz 


y 


g authority in these areas. 
Group II includes those national acerediting agencies 


out 


now presenting problems which may be best worked 
the N 


transfer of these agencies to the regional accrediting 





with 





ational Commission on Acerediting prior to 
associations on the same bases as agencies in Group I. 
Basie principles of accreditation will be worked out that 
‘‘will be mutually acceptable to the agencies and insti- 
tutions.’’ 

Group III includes those national organizations whose 
major purpose should be professional growth and devel- 
opment devoid of accrediting functions. 

Group IV includes those organizations which the com 
mission believes do not have functions or responsibilities 
in acerediting [and] which should desist from all aceredit- 


ing functions. 
B. That na 


just their plans so that they make no charge for accredit- 


tional accrediting agencies be asked to read- 


ing services 
the 
Accrediting. 

C. That a pl in be established 


accrediting institutions be 


after January, 1954, except in special cases 
the National C 


within discretion of ymimission on 


whereby data basie for 


and 


iting associ: 


available 


ap 


ipating in accredit- 


collected made 


through the regional accred tions to all 


partic 


yroved national organizations 
i D 
ing. 

D. That the 


to accept responsibility for establishing the 


regional acerediting associations be asked 


necessary 


working rel tionships with national acerediting agen 
cies 


The executive committee of the 


National Commi 
sion is now engaged in classifying the various national 
accrediting agencies in the four designated groups. 
Instances were cited at the Chicago meeting as to 
the successful manner in which some of the regional 


accrediting associations are developing joint 
An out- 


s Association of 


pro- 





rencies. 


cedures with national aecrediting a 





exar iple is the Middle St: 


standing 
Colleges and Secondary Schools which has worked 
harmoniously with six professional agencies in visita- 
tions to many institutions on a joint over-all basis. 
Fr: 


m tte fa 


neis F. 





Powers, chairman, of the National Com- 
ff Regional Accrediting Associations, expresst d 


his confidence in the willingness ol the re rional asso- 


ciations “to play an expanded role in the field of 


accrediting,” as advocated by the National Commission 


on Acerediting. 


In regard to the question of increasing institutional 


membership in the National Commission, agreement 
the 


was reached that commission should not at this 
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time add colleges or universities which are not now 


eligible through membership in the present constituent 
organization. 

Commissioner Gustavson was re-elected president 
and Commissioner Marvin was re-elected secretary- 
1952-53. 


appointment of Fred O. Pinkham as full-time exeeu- 


treasurer for Approval was given of the 
tive secretary of the National Commission, with head- 
quarters at the George Washington University, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

The following commissioners were elected to rep- 
resent their respective organizations on the executive 
committee of the National Commission: Vincent J. 
Flynn, Association of Colleges; J. Hillis 
Miller, Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- 
H. K. Newburn, National 
State Universities; A. Hollis Edens, Association of 


American Universities; R. H. 


American 


versities ; Association of 
Fitzgerald, Association 
of Urban Universities; Eugene B. Chaffee, American 
Association of Junior Colleges; and John R. Emens, 


Association of Teacher Education Institutions. 


EDUCATIONAL PLANS IN BURMA 


WALTER Crosny EELLS 

His Excetnency Sao Shwe Thaike, President of 
the Union of Burma, in a message to his people at 
the celebration of their fourth anniversary of inde- 
pendence, January 4, 1952, the day after the writer 
arrived in Rangoon, Burma’s capital, said: 


the Union of Bur 


le of i 
race who smile.’’ 


as someo! has 


We the peop 
said, ‘‘are a Patience to withstand 
adversity and adherence to the moral teachings of Lord 
s from infan 


Buddha, which every Buddhist absorb ey, are 


the wonderful qualities which we inherit from our fore- 
fathers and which enable millions in this country to smile 
through all misfortunes. 

Certainly a nation that has suffered so many mis- 
fortunes and met so many difficult problems in the 
past decade from war, from internal revolution, and 
from birth pains deserves great credit, if it can con- 
tinue to “smile’—even if only intermittently—and if 
it can embark so hopefully and courageously upon 


long-range plans for improvement of its sadly torn 
and inadequate educational system. 
Although 


usual damage during the war, the country i 


3urma’s educational system suffered un- 
grad- 
ually recovering from that devastation and is making 
extensive plans for a more adequate system of edu- 
cation than she ever had before her recently secured 
independence. 

For more than three years Burma was’ occupied by 


the Japanese, and the experience was not a happy 
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one. The war raged from south to north over most 
of the country as the Allied troops were driven west 
into India. Three years later the country was again 
fought over, but this time from north to south, until 
the enemy was finally driven out. When the day of 
liberation ultimately eame in May, 1945, devastation 
covered a large part of the country. 

Destruction of school buildings and equipment had 
occurred on a particularly large seale. It was esti- 
mated that 50 per cent of the country’s school build- 
ings were destroyed and that 30 per cent more were 
severely damaged. The schools suffered almost total 
loss of books and equipment. Losses of teachers were 
also great. Tor three years few of the children re- 
ceived any normal edueation. 

The 


severely. 


University of Rangoon suffered especially 
When they finally left Rangoon, the Japa- 
nese wantonly destroyed everything possible, dyna- 
miting and burning right and left and wrecking the 
particularly fine university library building with its 
more than 100,000 volumes, “once the most complete 
Burma library in the world.” They took particular 
pains to destroy all books in English or to use their 
f 


leaves as cigarette papers. The Convocation Hall, « 
recent construction, with elaborate Burmese carvings 
in wood and stone, was gutted. 

Although the unwelcome foreign invaders have been 
driven out and subsequently Burma given her inde- 
pendence by the British four years ago, it is still far 
The “Union of 
Burma,” as it is officially designated, is more a union 
in name than in faet—exeept in spots. Today it is 
torn internally by the depredations of five different 


from a peaceful or smiling country. 


“armies” or revolutionary groups of bandits, fighting 
against the newly established government and some- 
times against each other as well. No less than 85 per 
cent of the population is found in rural and semi- 
rural areas, and much of this is terrorized by the 
handit groups making normal life and particularly 
organized edneation difficult or impossible, 

In spite of these abnormalities, much progress has 
heen made, and comprehensive plans have been devel- 
oped for the future. For Burma’s leaders recognize 


that if 
snecessful it must be based upon an intelligent and 


her newly established democracy is to be 


literate people—not on 65 per cent of illiteraey as at 
present estimated. 
Several 


special studies whieh would have made a 


extensive edueational surveys and. other 
valuable 
basis for planning an improved edueational system 
were destroved during the Even 
therefore, had to start almost de Thus during 
the summer of 1951 the Prime Minister, U Thakin 
Nn, instrneted the Seeretarv of the Ministry of Edn- 


eation and the director of public instruetion to draw 


war. planning, 


noro, 
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up a comprehensive educational program for the 
country. These educators arrived at the conclusion 
that 20,000 primary schools and 1,250 secondary 
schools are necessary in 1952 to cover the needs of 
the country adequately at these two basic levels. 
They estimate that increase in population will change 
these figures to 24,500 and 2,450 respectively by 1961. 

To meet these needs there are at present in the 
country fewer than 5,000 primary schools and 200 
secondary schools—about one fourth of the estimated 
requirements. There are 11,837 primary teachers, 
while 42,500 would be needed for the 20,000 schools, 
Present enrollment is about 450,000 pupils. 

These educators realize that it -is not possible to 
meet these educational needs fully even in a space of 
Their most sanguine hope is to meet 60 
To this 


and see 


ten years. 
per cent of such needs in the next decade. 
end they plan to open 1,240 new primary 
ondary schools each year and to train the necessary 
2,000 new teachers to staff them in addition to pro- 
viding the normal number of replacements for the 
staff. 
open four new teacher-training colleges, the first 
in Mandalay in June, 1952, the others as 
possible at Bassein, Moulmein, and Akyab to supple- 
ment the present university and training-college 


present For this purpose it is proposed to 
one 
soon as 
fa- 
cilities at Rangoon. 

The shortage of properly qualified teachers is very 
serious. Training of new teachers was restricted, of 
course, during the war, and the primary schools are 
still staffed by teachers with insufficient training. 
Even these teachers are overworked and can hardly 
be spared for possible additional training. Candi- 
dates for the teaching profession are not coming for- 
ward in anything like sufficient numbers. Salaries 
All teachers are underpaid. 
One important means of improving teachers and 


are notably inadequate. 


of developing an esprit de corps among them has 
been the development of plans to publish the Burma 
Journal of Education monthly and to supply it to 
each of the 5,000 schools in the country. 

Most of the primary-school buildings that have 
survived the war are congested, badly ventilated, and 
ill-suited for educational purposes. But 
them with up-to-date school buildings is beyond the 
limited state. For the next few 
years, at least, the government will find its resources 
taxed to the limit to furnish qualified teachers and 
equipment without providing buildings. New schools 
will probably be opened only in villages which will 


to replace 


resources of the 


assume the responsibility of providing the necessary 
building and grounds. Many temporary buildings of 
and nieper palm have been constructed on 
bombed sites, but it is estimated that they will not 


last more than three rainy seasons; the cost of con- 


hamboo 
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structing even these temporary shelters is at least 
flve times the prewar costs. 

As an interim measure it is proposed to build model 
primary-school buildings in 30 selected localities and 
leave the towns and villages ultimately to duplicate 
these at their own expense. These model buildings 
not only will give the people an idea of how a pri- 
mary school should be built, but will also provide, 
it is hoped, an incentive to the educationally con- 
scious local communities for emulation. 

Primary education for children from six to eleven 
years of age is to be provided free. Free education 
is also to be extended to the secondary schools, teach- 
In ad- 
dition substantial stipends are to be given to stu- 


ers colleges, and the University of Rangoon. 


dents in the teachers colleges. 

The university buildings have been renovated and 
partially restored, and it now has an enrollment of 
some 3,000 students, potential leaders so badly needed 
Health of university students is re- 
good, but their clothing poor, and most of 


in Burma today. 
ported as 
them are unable to buy the books they need for their 
studies even when such books are available. 

Before the war there was very little teaching of 
science in Burma. Every effort is now being made to 
remedy this defect, but trained teachers are few and 
Technical 
The 


supply of science apparatus for the schools is one 


modern equipment scarce or nonexistent. 
education, as such, hardly exists in the country. 


of the most urgent educational needs. 
Not only are extensive plans being developed for 
the education of children as reported above, but 


Burma also realizes the immediate and pressing prob- 


lem of adult education, a field scarcely touched prior 
to the war. A Mass Edueation Council was organ- 
ized in February, 1949. The dynamie leader of this 
group is U Aung Min, whom the writer was fortu- 
nate in meeting in New Zealand on a trip he was 
making to study educational methods in various pro- 
gressive democracies of the world. U Aung Min 
said: 

The scheme of mass edueation for Burma visualiz d 
Five-Year Plan. Within this time, it is hoped to train 
some 1,000 Mass Edueation Organizers who will be en- 


7ePS A 


trusted with the work of organizing community activities 
in the villages, aimed at raising the standards of rural 
life and health, eradicating illiteracy, harmonizing com- 
munity living, and ineuleating in the villagers the spirit 
of self-help and relianee. In short, the organizers will 
attempt to bring within easy reach of the rural masses 
that education for responsible citizenship which will lead 
to a fuller and better integrated life. 


That this is not merely a “Plan” but an achievable 
reality is shown by the fact that already 105 sucl 
village centers have been established, staffed by 190 


trained organizers. With the completion of a new 
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Training Center at Rangoon in February, 1952, it is 
expected that 300 new trained personnel, both men 
and women, will be turned out annually. In the vil- 
lages the organizers become local residents and iden- 
tify themselves with the people of the village and 
gradually win their confidence. Then they are able 
to introduce various improvements until the life of 
the village is completely transformed, “awakening 
villages to a democratic way of life and to the benefits 
of co-operation,” according to U Aung Min who justi- 
fiably is enthusiastic about the results already accom- 
plished in a few of the villages and hopeful of the 
ultimate outcomes in many others. 

For the current year the Minister of Finance, U 
Tin, has set aside no less than 25 per cent of the 
total national budget for education and welfare—two 
thirds of the planned current expenditures under this 
heading being for education alone. In presenting the 
budget in Parliament, he said: 


The budget estimates have been prepared in accordance 
with the changes and principles already adopted by other 
progressive countries with the object, primarily, of de- 
veloping and improving education, health, and moral 
character and strengthing our economy and national 
solidarity as far as possible under existing circumstances. 

Regarding general educational promotion, the Gov- 
ernment has decided that stability has been achieved to 
a degree to permit a full-scale development for which 
expenditure will not be stinted, and all the energies of 
available personnel will be concentrated. ... A heavy 
program for construction and repair of schools, opening * 
of additional schools, equipping them with all necessary 
furniture and teaching paraphernalia, has already been 
embarked upon, and a committee has also been appointed 
to go into the question of what further state assistance 
is necessary to provide adequate educational, boarding, 
and lodging facilities at the university. 


And in concluding his detailed budget speech, the 
Finance Minister said: 
a fledgling and 
We must 


rehabilitate and improve our education, health, moral 


As an independent nation we are yet 


are now passing through very difficult times. 


character, economy, and national solidarity to be able to 
stand up to the strain of present-day living and maintain 
ourselves in the forefront of other nations. 


It is evident that the new Burma is placing rela- 
tively greater emphasis upon education than is being 
done by many countries much older and better estab- 
lished than she. In the next few years Burma will 
doubtless meet many new problems and suffer many 
disappointments, but it is to be hoped that through 
them all she can continue to consist of “a race that 


smiles” and can continue also in the development of 
the many plans, educational and otherwise, that have 
been so well inaugurated as a sound basis for her new 


democracy. 
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THE VETERANS OF THE FOREIGN 
WARS AND UNESCO 

It would be interesting to discover how many of 
those who had the opportunity to read the resolutions 
affecting education adopted by the Veterans of the 
Foreign Wars of the United States at the encamp- 
ment in Los Angeles last August were stimulated to 
look for the evidence upon which the resolutions were 
based. The resolutions concern “Favoring Prayers 
in Schools,” “Support for All Youth Programs,” 
“Review Texts and Compel Study of American His- 
tory,” “Reporting Communist Literature,” “Condenin- 
ing Unesco Study Program,” and “Respect for the 
Flag.” 


directly, imply that the American public schools are 


All these resolutions, whether directly or in- 


not doing their job of educating loyal, patriotic citi- 
; 


They imply, also, that all concerned with the 


preparation, publication, circulation, and use of text- 
books and other materials found in schools and |i 
not 
the members of organizations like the VFW. 


The charges brought against Unesco and the 1 


braries are as conscious of their tasks as are 
Tnited 
States National Commission for Uneseo may be taken 
as an example of the methods of distortion employed 
in framing the resolutions on several of the topics 


mentioned, Unesco aims, according to the ch: 





to indoctrinate teachers and so the children with the 
idea that their first loyalty is to a world government 
and that they must think of themselves as world citi- 
zens. It is further charged that Unesco seeks to cap- 
ture young minds “at the earliest possible moment for 
and that 


ommission for Unesco is attempt 


the cause of political world government”; 
the U.S. National ¢ 
mg to revise history textbooks, “deleting all terms and 


eferences which would instil patriotism and love of 


ountry in the minds and hearts of our children” and 


to subvert their minds ina few years! The nature of 
the resolution ean be r adily inferred. 
It can be stated categorically that there is no basis 
the Constitution of 


of the U.S. 


Uneseo or in the composition 
Commi 


sion for Uneseo or in the pub 


ations of Unesco to justify any single one of the 


“whereases.” On the contrary, there are definite pro- 
VIS prohibiting any interference with the domestie 
Ho of State members, as may be seen from the 
followin 
Article T (3 With a view to preserving the inde- 
pendence, integrity and fruitful diversity of the eultures 
1 educational svstems of States members of this organi- 


tion, the organization is prohibited from intervening in 





mafters which are essentially within their domestie juri 
dietion. 
Article VIT (2 Nut 1 Commissions or national 








co-operating bodies, where they exist, shall act in an ad- 
visory capacity to their respeetive delegations to the Gen- 
eral Conferences and to their Governments in matters 
relating to the organization and function as agencies of 
liaison in all matters of interest to it. 

By some kind of ESP the director of Unesco, Jaime 
Torres Bodet, was replying to the attacks in the same 
week that the VFW were framing their resolutions. 
Dr. Torres Bodet at a meeting in Holland before a 
seminar on “Active Methods of Education for Living 
in the World Community,” rejected as inadequate the 
phrase, “education for international understanding,” 
and as misleading, “education in world citizenship,” 
as implying allegiance to a supranational government, 
Ile expressed a preference for “education for living 
in a world community,” because 

It has never been the purpose of Unesco to turn citizens 
from their national loyalties. We are trying to do some- 
thing quite different: to train citizens—since we are con- 
cerned with education—who will be faithful to their duty 
to their own country and who, for that very reason, will 
also be loyal to the international obligations which their 
country has assumed, 

On July 5, 1945, Harold E. Stassen in an address 
United Nations Charter 
which applies perfectly to those who attack UN and 


on the made a statement 
Unesco: 

We should make it equally clear that those of our citi- 
zens who deliberately or carelessly repeat and publish 
half-truths and distortions which are caleulated to injure 
our relations with any one of the United Nations are not 
serving the best inte reste of our America,—I.L.K. 
A NEW PROGRAM IN BUSINESS AND 

INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT AT 

THE JOHNS HOPKINS 
UNIVERSITY 


A New program in business and industrial manage- 
ment will be initiated this semester as part of the New 
Plan in the Johns Hopkins University, according to 
an announcement released to the press early in Sep- 
tember by G. Wilson Shaffer, dean of the Homewood 
Schools. Under the plan students are permitted to 
cross departmental lines in order to develop wider 
interests in related fields. The business and indus- 
trial management program will furnish a more in- 
elusive, comprehensive education, including advanced 
study in many collateral subjects such as business, 
engineering, the physical sciences, the humanities, and 
social sciences. 

Students may concentrate their work in either the 
business or the engineering aspects of the program 
while utilizing the facilities of the other departments 
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of the university to obtain training in related fields, 
according to the needs and professional interests, in 
order to obtain an integrated comprehensive under- 
standing of the work to be taken up and its proper 
place in society. 

In addition to the B.A. degree, the degrees, Bachelor 


organized program, the executive committee of which 
includes: Robert H. Roy, professor of industrial engi 
neering; Guy L. Bryan, Jr., professor of aeronautics; 
George H. Evans, professor of political economy ; 
Edward R. Hawkins, dean, School ot 


John M. Stephens, professor of education. 


susiness; and 
The teach- 
ing staff will be drawn from the entire university 
and will represent a wide variety of fields related to 


business and industry. 


NEW PROGRAMS IN NURSING EDUCATION 
AND RESEARCH 
A New center for the administration of a program 


of research, experimentation, and field service was 
opened in Teachers College, Columbia University, on 
September 1 under a grant of $100,000 by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. According to R. Louise McManus, 
director of the division of nursing education, the ma- 
jor problems in nursing education and nursing service 
in the United States will be studied over a five-year 
period. The center is believed to be “the first organ- 
ized at a college or university solely for studying 
nursing.” The long-term program will be based on 


five main activities: 


Notes ad News 
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(1) Conduet studies and experiments to determine the 
functions of nursing and the best use of nursing per- 
sonnel and, where necessary, redesign the form and eon- 
tent of courses for inservice, practical, technical, basie 
professional, and graduate nursing education. New pro- 
grams will be developed for special needs. (2) Provide 
consultant service to selected nursing schools and agencies 
for the ad- 


studies on 


whose programs may exert wide influence 


vancement of nursing. (3) Organize field 
problems of individual nursing schools and agencies and 
help them find solutions and evaluate results. (4) Dis- 
tribute through reports, conferenees and publications, 
‘research findings, and field-experience information that 
may improve nursing education and service. (5) Con- 
tribute to the training of a selected group of future 


leaders in nursing research and education. 


The State University of Iowa announces that a new 
study program for graduate nurses, leading to the 
B.S. in Nursing, is being offered by the College of 
Myrtle E. 


reports that the program is designed to provide an 


Nursing. Kitchell, dean of the college, 
enriched educational background for nursing service 
and to prepare the student for advanced study in 
a specialized area of nursing. Students may enroll 
in a three-year course, leading to a diploma in nurs- 
ing, or in a four-year program, leading to the bache- 
Admission to the new program will be 


cveneral and professional 


lor’s degree. 


based upon evolution of 


credentials, records of nursing experience and pro- 
fessional references, and results of nursing-proficiency 


tests and college-entrance examinations. 


oO 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


The Reverend Edward Bernard Bunn, S.J., recent 
of the Dental School and of the School for Nursing, 
(Washington, D. C.), on 


10 was named president of the university 


Georgetown University 
October 
to succeed the Reverend Hunter Guthrie, S.J., whose 
Inauguration was reported in Scnoon anp Soctery 


May 14, 1949. 


Charles Pinckney Hogarth, whose appointment as 
president, Gulf Park College (Gulfport, Miss.), was 
reported in Scnoou anp Socrety, July 29, 1950, has 
been nat 
Women 


who retired in July after 20 years of service 


ed president, Missis ippi State College for 


(Columbus), to succeed Burney L. Parkin- 
and has been appointed professor of edueation and 
Mary Washington College of the Uni- 

Virginia (Fredericksburg), as reported 
in these columns, October 11.) Dr. Hogarth ll be 


October 24, 


psychology, 


versity of 


inaugurated on 


J. Conrad Seegers, whose appointment as dean, 


Teachers College, Temple University (Philadelphia 


22), was reported in Scuoou anp Socrery, January 
31, 1948, will assume new duties, March 1, 1953, as 
president, Muhlenberg College (Allentown, Pa.), sue- 
ceeding Levering Tyson, whose resignation to accept 
head of the 
operation, National Committee for 

May 5, 1951. 


S. Greth, protess yr of sociology and ph losopt y, who 


a post as division of intellectual c¢o- 


a Free Europe, 
Morris 


was reported in these columns, 


has been serving as acting president, will continue 


+7 


in this capacity until Dr. Seegers takes office. 


Ernest O. Melby, dean, School of Education, New 


York University, has announced the integration of 


the school’s 28 departments into three general divi- 


Division of Scientific Study under Alonzo G. 


sions: 


Grace, associate dean; Division of Professional 


Studies in the Fine and Practical Arts under Ralph 
Division of General 


E. Pickett, associate dean; and 

















Ory 


Teacher Education, Community, and Field Services 


under Francis C. Roseeranece, associate dean. 


‘ Santo Joseph Caravello, formerly counselor of stu- 
dents, State Teachers College (Stevens Point, Wise.), 
assumed new duties, October 1, as dean of students, 
Wesleyan (Salina), 


Donald B. Feather who has been appointed assistant 


Kansas University succeeding 
director of admissions, University of Michigan, as 


reported in Scnoou anp Sociery, October 11. 


Leona Wise Jones (formerly Leona W. Felsted), 
whose appointment as dean of women and professor 
Ohio 
(Athens), was reported in Setoor 


of personnel administration, University 


AND SOCIETY, 
May 28, 1949, has sueceeded Dorothy V. N, 
as dean of women, Denison University (Granville, 
Ohio). 


Brooks 


Mrs. Brooks’ appointment as dean of women, 
Cornell University, was reported in these eolumns 


’ 


June 28, Other appointments include: associate 
professor of religion and philosophy, Lee Osborne 
Scott; assistant professors, Robert W. Alrutz (bio- 
logical sciences), Cleveland J. Bradner, Jr. (religion 
and philosophy, director, Christian 
John R. Crist 


John S. Atlee 


Emphasis Pro- 
(family life); and in- 
structors, Donald L. 
Atwell Bishop (psy- 
chology), John B. Brown (chemistry), Normand W. 
Green (speech and radio), Erie Johannesen (art), 
Leach Kenneth W. Meyer and 
Mattie FE, education), Arthur P. 
Stabler Wiesender 


(government). 


gram), and 
(economies), 


(geography ), Clayton K.. 


Grier (journalism), 


Ross (physieal 


languages), 


Frederick M. 


(modern Carolyn 


(sociology), and Wirt 
Paulena Nickell, whose appointment as associate 
dean, Home 
College (Ames), was reported in) Scroor 
cipry, July 9, 1949, has succeeded Eunice C, 


Division of Economies, Towa State 
AND So- 
Roberts 
as dean of the faculty, Lindenwood College (Saint 
Charles, Mo.). Dr. Roberts as 


assistant dean of faculties and director of the new 


The appointment of 


women’s educational program, Indiana University, 
was reported in these columns, August 2. 


The Reverend William G. Cullen, O.S.A., acting 
chairman of the department of physics and mathe- 
matics, Augustinian College of the Merrimack Valley 
(Andover, Mass.), has sueceeded the Reverend Joseph 
P. Murray, O.S.A., as dean of men. Father Murray 
has been named director of the division of business 


administration to sueceed the 


Reverend Edward J, 
Burns, O.S.A., who has been assigned to the Uni- 


versity of St. Thomas of Villanova (Havana, Cuba). 


William C, Bedford, teacher of organ and history 
and literature of musie, Christian Collece (Columbia, 
Mo.), has been named acting dean of faculty to serve 
during the leave of absence granted to Thomas T. 
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Blewett who is teaching in Greece under a Fulbright 
Fellowship. 

The Reverend David M. Graybeal has been ap- 
pointed chaplain, Emory and Henry College (Emory, 
¥a.). 


professor of social sciences, George J. 
> 


Other recent appoitments include: assistant 
Stevenson, 
and instructors, Greever Crouse (physical edueation), 


nd Rex D. Haven (engineering). 


Susanna Gonzales, formerly an assistant professor 
in the University of Madrid (Spain), has been ap- 
pointed director of the Spanish Residence House, 
Russell Sage College. Charlotte E. Mankey has been 
named associate professor of merchandising; John 
D. Hogan, assistant professor of economics; and 
Wallace Dace, instructor in speech, 


Jean Scharfenberg recently assumed new duties as 
director of speech and drama, Marylhurst (Ore.) 


College, 


Harold Andrew Bobé, formerly supervising prinei- 
pal and director of studies, Graham-Eckes School 
(Palm Beach, Fla.), who has been serving as lecturer 
and instructor in French, Spanish, Portuguese, and 
Russian, Brooklyn College, since 1942, has returned 
to the school in his former capacity. Commander 
Richard Coulter Drum Hunt, Jr. (USN, Ret.), has 
been appointed associate principal and head of the 
department of history. Other appointments include: 
Charles J. V. Wrong, associate head of the depart- 
ment of English; Vietor J. Klopp, to the depart- 
ment of Freneh; and Frank Akin, to the department 
Mildred Vinton Drew is serving in the 


musie during the leave of absence 


of seience. 
department of 
granted to Emily Lawton who is teaching in Anatolia 
Fulbright 


College (Thessanoliki, Greeee) under the 


Teacher Exchange Program. 


Harold G. Russell, chief reference librarian, the 
University of Minnesota, has been named assistant 
director of libraries. Margaret Fulmer, formerly 
a publie-library specialist for the American Library 
Association, has been appointed to the division of 
library instruction with responsibility for developing 
the public, county, and state extension aspects of 


the curriculum. 


Elizabeth Hartshorn, formerly a member of the 
student-personnel staff, University of California, 
has assumed new duties as assistant director of stu- 
dent personnel services, New Haven (Conn.) State 
Teachers College. Other recent appointments in- 
elude: Benjamin <A. Hewitt, Middlebrooks, 
Mortin Hamburger, and Richard P. Runyon (eduea- 
tion and psychology); Eugene Shelar and Basil B. 
Bee ke 


Evan 


n (science and mathematics); Robert FE. Ken- 
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dall (English); and Margaret E. Coons, Frederich 
D. Weinstein, and Gladys E, Thompson (library). 


Bess Sondel, a member of the staff of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, is in charge of an experimental 


course in communications that is being offered by 
Roosevelt 
The course considers labor’s role in 


division of labor education in College 
(Chieago 5). 
the larger field of human relations and its relation to 
industry, to economics in general, to polities, and to 


the military. 


Benjamin W. Haseltine, formerly assistant pro- 
fessor of modern languages, the University of Pitts- 
burgh, has been promoted to an associate professor- 
ship and has been named head of the department to 
succeed Whitford H. Shelton who retired in July. 
Other promotions include: to professorships, Iacopo 
Barsotti (mathematies), Margaret E. Covert (physi- 
cal education), Mary E. Warga (physies), John W. 
Harbaugh (education), and Faustena Blaisdell (nurs- 
ing); and to associate professorships, Eugene W. 
Miller (classies), Maurice H. Weil (English), Oswald 
Schmidt (geography), William H. Dusenberry (his- 
tory), John R. Gnatkowski 
(modern languages), David Lazovich (psychology), 


Bickley and Harry 
David Henderson (sociology), James Craig (eduea- 
tion), and Gladys Wilkins (nursing). 


Harvey C. L. Wilson, formerly lecturer on education, 
University of Pennsylvania, has assumed new duties 
as head of the department of musie, University of 
Richmond (Va.). 


Sam Dahl has been appointed professor of educa- 
tion and head of the department, Nebraska Wesleyan 
University (Lincoln 4). Others recently appointed 
are: head librarian, Marjorie Ann Stuff; associate 
professor of biology, Doris Yin Ming Hsu; and in- 
structors, Walter G. Elwell (physics) and Jean C. 
Kinnie (speech). 


Eliot Jones, whose retirement as professor of eco- 
nomics, Stanford University, was reported in ScHoou 
AND Society, September 13, has been appointed to 
the staff of the department of business administration, 
the University of Santa Clara (Calif.). 


Abraham Kreusler, adjunct professor of Russian 


institutions, Randolph-Macon Woman's College 
(Lynchburg, Va.), is in charge of a course in Russian 
language that is being offered for the first time this 
year. 

Frank L. Dennis, assistant managing editor, Wash- 
ington Post, has been appointed lecturer in a new 
course, “Freedom of Information,” that is being given 


in the American University (Washington 16, D. C.). 


The following have been appointed to the staff of 
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Yeshiva University (New York 33) in an expansion 
of the curricula in education, psychological services, 
religious education, community organization, and 
social-group work: Helmut E. Adler (experimental 
psychology), Jacob Churgin (modern Hebrew litera- 
ture), Charles N. Morris (guidance), and Arieh Tarta- 


kower (sociology of the Jews). 
Marion H. Gillim, formerly international consultant 
in labor statisties, U. S. 


has assumed new duties as associate professor of eco- 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


nomics, Barnard College, Columbia University. Phoebe 


Morrison, former international-relations associate, 
American Association of University Women, has been 
named visiting associate professor of government. 
Other appointments include: assistant professors, 
Bernard Barber (sociology) and John H. Mundy 
(history), and visiting assistant professors, Marjorie 
(English) and Arthur ( phi- 

John A. Moore and Julius 8. Held have 


Heen granted leaves of absence for the academic year. 


Coogan Szathmary 


losephy). 


Dr. Moore, professor of zoology, is serving as visiting 
professor in the University of Sydney (Australia) as 
a Fulbright Scholar; Dr. 


of fine arts, is doing research in 17-century Flemish 


Held, associate professor 


drawings in the Archives Centrales Iconographiques 
d'Art National, 
Grant and a Guggenheim Fellowship. 


Brussels, under both a Fulbright 


Robert Y. Fluno, former assistant professor of 
political science, Mount (Alhance, 
Ohio), has sueeeeded Jonathan R. Cunningham as 
Whitman 


Union College 


associate professor of political science, 
College (Walla Walla, Wash.). 


S. Patent 


Office, has been appointed associate professor ot 


Chase Dane, formerly a member of the U. 


library science, State Teachers College (Iutztown, 
Pai): . 

A. James Speyer and Frank M. Hrachovsky have 
been promoted to associate professorships in Illinois 
Institute of Technology (Chicago 16), Mr. Speyer, in 
architecture; Mr. Hrachovsky, in technieal drawing. 

William K. Sisk, head of the department of religious 
education, Mary College (Belton, 
Tex.), has been promoted to an associate professor- 


Hardin-Baylor 


ship. 


Robert Abram Roberts has been appointed assistant 
professor of mathematics, West Virginia University. 
New instructors are: Joseph H. Satin (integrated 
studies), Ann Marie Greenhut (philosophy and psy- 
chology), and Malthon M. Anapol (speech), 

Among 24 new appointments in Wesleyan Univer- 
sity (Middletown, Conn.) are the following: assistant 
professors, Herbert M. Hershenson (chemistry) and 
Louis O. Mink (philosophy); instructors, Sidney 
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Baldwin (government), Michael Cherniavsky  (his- 
tory and social science), Edson M. Chick (German), 
William B. Coley IH, John H. Hicks, Jon S. Lawry, 
and John F. Lynen (English), Elroy P. Lehmann 
(geology), Edward P. Morris and Norman Rudich 
(Romance languages), Raymond E. Rendall, Jr. 
(music), Michael M. Wertheimer (psychology), Al- 
fred F. Young (history), and William D, Young 
(theater); visiting professors, Richard A, E,. Brooks 
(English) and Frank L. Griffin (mathematics) ; and 
visiting lecturer in psychology, Walter H. Clark. 


John A. Finger, Jr., formerly principal, Alton (\. 
H.) Hign School, has assumed new duties as assistant 
professor of education, Colgate University (Iamil- 


ton, N. Y.) 


The Reverend Lowell P. Beveridge, formerly or- 
ganist and choirmaster, St. Paul’s Chapel, Columbia 
University, has been appointed assistant professor of 
church musie, Virginia Theological Seminary and 
College (Lynchburg). M. Searle Wright, organist 
and choirmaster, Chapel of the Incarnation, New 
York 16, has succeeded Dr. 


Jeveridge, 


Mary Whitney was recently appointed assistant 
professor of health and physical education, Bowling 
Green (Ohio) State University. Other appointments 
include: instructors, Verne Walter 
Arvid Ek (chemistry, to replace Philip A. Kint), L. 
Elmer Olson (chemistry, to replace Adrain W. Ru- 
Mae 


Tindall, assistant professor of education, has been 


( psychology i, 


land), and Colleen Powers (home economics). 


given additional duties as adviser in the Nursery 
School, succeeding Florence Bender who has resigned 


to accept a post in Oregon State College (Corvallis). 


Clarke Freas Hess, as assistant professor of educa- 
tion, Marshall College (Huntington, W. Va.), has 
succeeded Richard L. Beard, professor of education, 
who resigned, September 1, to aecept another post. 


Philip Fjelstad, formerly superintendent of schools, 
Decorah (lowa), has assumed new duties as assistant 
professor of education, St. Olaf College (Northfield, 


Minn.). 


Charles L. Anspach, president, Central Michigan 
College of Edueation (Mount Pleasant), has sent the 
following list of appointments to ScHoon anp So- 
CIETY: assistant professors, Noble Hanson and Harry 
I. Howell (commerce), André de Mandach (foreign 
languages), Carl 
tion), and Aubrey A. Carlson and L. J. Ross (labo- 
ratory schools); visiting assistant professors, John 
L. MeKeever Fred B. Edgell (Eng- 
lish) and Elsie S. Dunbar (laboratory schools); in- 
Lyndell Welbourne Schutt 


Baumgardner (psyehology-educa- 


(commerce), 


structors, and George 
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(field services); visiting instructor in speech, Ruth 
M. Fox; and clinician, Jean Mayhew. The newly 
established Army ROTC Unit has the following 
personnel: Lt. Col. Charles W. Reeves; 
Richard D. Redfern, Arthur H. Stevens, and Harry 
J. Phelps; Master Sgt. John Mix; and Sergeants, 
William C. Russell and Robert C. Smith. 


Captains, 


The following have been appointed as masters, 
St. Paul’s School (Concord, N. H.): John M. Earle 
and Alan N. Hall (English), Charles H. Farley and 
Richard P. Sonderegger (history), the Reverend 
Richard A. Johnson (sacred studies), Paul 
Kann (French), Jose A. G. (Spanish), 
Converse Prudden (English and remedial reading), 
Tudor Richards (general science), William E. Sles- 
nick (mathematics), and Stanley Thornton (physieal 
education). Herbert Church, Jr., master in English, 
now a captain with the 78th AFA Battalion in Ger- 
many, expects to return to the campus in November. 


James 
Ordonez 


Sara Louise Stalder on October 6 succeeded Jerry 
C. Pickrel as instructor in musie, Wilson College 
(Chambersburg, Pa.). Mr. Pickrel, whose appoint- 
iment was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, August 
20, 1949, has been forced to resign because of ill 


health. 


Erwin Kalla, designer and producer of pottery, 
has been appointed instructor in art for the first 
semester in the Pennsylvania College for Women 
(Pittsburgh 32). 


Mrs. Charles R. Lampman, Harry Robinson, Jr., 
and William L. Fay have been appointed as instrue- 
tors in Marietta (Ohio) Mrs. Lampman, 
formerly a teacher in the public schools of Akron 


} oe 
NALLeS | Mr. fOoMmsoOn, 


College. 
(Ohio), is teaching secretarial st 
accounting; and Mr. Fay, art. 


Adolf A. Berle, Jr., professor of law, Columbia Uni- 
versity, delivered the first of a series of lectures begun 
at the Collége de l'Europe Libre (Free European 
University in Exile, Strasbourg, France) on Septem- 
ber 4. 


W. Leon Godshall and George Howatt have been 
civen leaves of absence by Lehigh University (Bethle- 
hem, Pa.) for the academic year for service abroad. 
Dr. Godshall, head of the department of international 
relations, has been named executive officer of the 
Fulbright Program in Japan; Dr. Howatt, instructor 
in government, under a Fulbright Fellowship, will 
investigate the preferential voting system in Australia. 


Price E. Clark, formerly assistant state supervisor 
of secondary schools in charge of driver edueation, 
West Virginia, has sueceeded the late Merrill C. Yost 
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as educational director of the accident prevention de- 
partment, Association of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies, 60 John Street, New York 33. 


Charles C. Cater III, formerly instructor in visual 
education, New York University, has been appointed 
co-ordinator of the Institute of Visual Training, 40 
East 49th Street, New York 17. 
Mr. Cater will broaden the services of the institute in 
elementary and high schools and colleges in co-opera- 


In his new post 


tion with Irene Fletcher Cypher, associate professor 
of education, New York University. 


Ronald Gould, executive secretary, National Union 
of Teachers in England, was elected president of the 
new World Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching meeting in 


Profession at its inaugural 


Copenhagen (Denmark) in August. Karl Kirre, of 
Stockholm (Sweden), is vice-president, and William 
G. Carr, executive secretary, National Education As- 
sociation, secretary-general. Irving F. Pearson, execu- 
tive secretary of the Illinois Edueation Association, 
was named American representative on the Executive 
Committee. 


Robert L. Stearns, whose appointment as president, 
University of Colorado, was reported in ScHooL AND 
Society, January 13, 1940, has asked to be relieved 
of his duties by July 1, 1953, or earlier, so that he 
may take over the presidency of the Boettcher Foun- 
dation. 


Recent Deaths 

The Reverend George Griffiths Bartlett, dean emeri- 
tus, Divinity School of the Protestant Church in 
Philadelphia, died, October 7, at the age of eighty 
years. Dr. Bartlett had served the school as professor 
of homiletics and pastoral care and dean (1915-37). 


The Reverend Marion Boyd Palmer, former presi- 
dent, Bangkok (Thailand) Christian College, died, 
Dr. 
Palmer had served as teacher (1898-1903) in the 
Institute Ingles (Santiago, Chile); educational mis- 
(1906-48); principal (1910-20), 
Lincoln Academy for Boys (Nan, Thailand); and 
president (1920-39), Bangkok Christian College. 


October 8, at the age of seventy-five years. 


sionary to Siam 


Mabel Ruth Fernald, director, psychological labo- 
ratory vocational bureau in the publie schools of 
Cincinnati (Ohio), died, October 9, at the age of 
sixty-nine. Dr. Fernald had served as instructor, 
preparatory department (1906-07), Denison Univer- 
(Granville, Ohio); instructor in psychology 
(1910-14), Chicago Normal College (now Chicago 
Teachers College) ; (1914-18), Labo- 
ratory of Social Hygiene, Bedford Hills (N. Y.); 


sity 


psychologist 
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psychologist (1918-19), Surgeon General's Office 


(Washington, D. C.); assistant professor of psy- 


chology 


(1919-21), the 


and director (since 1921), psychological laboratory, 


University of Minnesota; 


Cincinnati. 

John Chester Adams, professor emeritus of English, 
Yale University, died, October 10, at the age of 
seventy-eight years. Dr. Adams had served as in- 
structor in English (1897-98), New Haven (Conn.) 
High School; instructor in English (1898-99), Taft 
School (Watertown, Conn.); instructor in English 
(1900-05) and assistant professor to professor (1910 
42), Yale University; and professor of English and 
history (1908-10), United States Military Academy. 


women” Ld; L 


@ 

‘*American Hobby Federation Bulletin.’* Pp. 2. Ameri 
can Hobby Federation, 12 East 41st Street, New York 
17. 1952. Free, if a stamped self-addressed envelope 
is inclosed. 

This is in answer to requests from educators, parents, home 
economists, and directors of various organizations since the 
publication of the Study of Children’s Hobby Preference 





@ 

ANSHEN, RUTH NANDA (Ejitor). Moral Principles 
of Action: Man’s Ethical Imperative. Pp. xii+720. 
Harper & Brothers, New York 16. 1952. $7.50. 
One of the Science of Culture Series, Vol. VI, this book 
is the work of some of the most brilliant minds of our day, 
representing religious, cultural, and intellectual disciplines. 

e 

BACH, MARCUS. Of Faith and Learning: The Story 
of the School of Religion and the State University of 
Iowa. Pp. 261. The School of Religion, SUI, Iowa 
City, Iowa. 1952. $3.00. 

Hlere is the story of the School of Religion, the narrative 


of one of America’s greatest experiments in the area of 
interreligious understanding. 


e 
BLOSE, DAVID T., AND WILLIAM JARACZ. 
tistics of State School Systems; 1949-50. Pp ix 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. 
1952. 30 cents. 
An Office of Education, FSA, publication. 
e 
CADWALLADER, DOROTHY KAY (Editor-in-Chief 
Annotated List of Books for Supplementary Reading: 
Kindergarten—Grade 9. 1953. Pp. 86. Children’s 
Reading Service, 1078 St. Jokn’s Place, Brooklyn 13. 
1952. 10 cents. 
Free to school teachers, librarians, or principals who re- 
quest it. 


Sta 
» ¢. 
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DEUTSCH, ALBERT. ‘‘What We Can Do about the 
Drug Menace.’’ Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 186. 
Pp. 32. Publie Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East 38th Street, 
New York 16. 1952. 25 cents; quantity rates. 

° 

EBY, FREDERICK. The Development of Modern Edu 
cation: In Theory, Organization, and Practice. Pp. 
ix+719. Prentice-Hall, Ine., New York 11. 1952. 
$6.00. 

Second edition ; the material has been condensed, emphasis 


has been shifted, and several new lines of value have 
been added. 
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ESSERT, PAUL L., AND ROBERT WEST HOWARD. 
Educational Planning by Neighborhoods in Centralized 
Districts. Pp. ix+132. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27. 
1952. $2.25. 

A report of the origins, evolution, and possibilities of an 
experiment by the people of New York State in creating a 
new form of rural government through public education. 


e 
HILL, ARTHURS. ‘‘The Forward Look: The Severely 
Retarded Child Goes to School.’’ Office of Edueation, 
FSA, Bulletin No. 11. Pp. vi+54. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1952. 20 cents. 
e 
HIRSH, JOSEPH. Alcohol Education: A Guide-Book 
for Teachers. Pp. 107, Henry Schuman, Ine., New 
York 21. 1952. $2.50. 
This is the direct outgrowth of five vears of teaching in 


various capacities on the problems of alcohol at the School 
of Education, New York University. 


@ 

JEHRING, J. J. ‘*A Guide to Audio-Visual Materials 
in Industrial and Labor Relations.’’ Pulletin No. 22. 
Pp. v+56. Distribution Center, School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations, Cornell University, Ithaea, N. Y. 
1952. Free to residents in New York State; 25 cents 
to others. 

Cataloguing most of the films, filmstrips, recordings, and 
transcriptions in the fleld during the past ten years. 
e 


OAKS, RUTH E. A Study of the Vowel Situation in a 
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Primary Vocabulary. Pp. 14. Reading Clinie, De- 
partment of Psychology, Temple University, Philadel- 
phia 22. 1952. 50 cents. 
Reprinted from Education, May, 1952. 

e 
Logic: The Art of Defining and 
Reasoning. Pp. xviii+ 232. Prentice-Hall Ine., New 
York 11. 1952. $2.75. 
The aim of this book is to present the basic doctrine of 
logic for an introductory course, based on the “Organon” 
of Aristotle, in which the fundamental doctrine of logie is 
given in its proper place. 


OESTERLE, JOHN A. 


e 
RICHARDSON, FRANK HOWARD. 
The Doctor Discusses the Mysteries of Manhood. 
x+%1. Tupper and Love, Ine., 
SE, Atlanta 2,Ga. 1952. $2.75. 
In this the author's activities and attainments in varied 
localities and diverse fields are erystallized. 


For Boys Only: 
Pp. 


1096, Capitol Avenue, 


e 

WESLEY, EDGAR BRUCE, 

in Elementary Schools. Pp. xiii+466. Illustrated. 

D. C. Health and Company, Boston 16. 1952. $4.25. 

A revised edition, written with the advice and assistance 

of Mary E. Adam, assistant superintendent of schools, 
Baltimore. 


Teaching Social Studies 
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WILKINS, THERESA BIRCH.  ‘‘Aceredited Higher 
Institutions, 1952.’’ Office of Education, FSA, Bul- 
letin No. 3. Pp. iii+ 137. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 1952. 
This brings together lists furnished by professional, 
gional, and state accrediting agencies as of February, 1952. 


35 eents. 





FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


res Sem, 
Secondary di A ‘a College 


University 


Slementary 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

Pennypacker 5-1223 














PICTURE POST CARDS 
PICTORIAL FOLDERS 


REPRODUCED FROM YOUR OWN PHOTOS 
Scenes and activities reproduced on Artvue 
Post Cards and Folders tell a Graphic story of 
Your School and Campus. 
For Profit ° For Publicity 
Send for descriptive folder S. 
ARTVUE POST CARD CO. 
225 Fifth Ave. New York 10, N. Y. 





























THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 350 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
347 Fifth Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 














TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 


KARL BIGELOW, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
RAYMOND WALTERS, President, University of Cincinnati ALFRED D. SIMPSON, Professor of Edu- 
GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges. 
ERNEST O. MELBY, Dean, School of Education, New York University. 


Education Association. 
cation, Harvard University. 
President, New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton. 


WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National 
ROSCOE L. WEST, 





